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sors, ALL persecuted Friends, who were the 
lonly people, as Cromwell remarked, that he 
could not bribe, for they never sought or ac- 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payabls cepted preferments, either in government or 
tx advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five the church. * * Luke Howard’s father 
}died when he was but eight years of age. 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher [lis mother’s second husband being a butcher 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made, | YY trade, Luke’ was brought up amongst those 
ee ,Ol that occupation until he was fourteen. Al- 

Israel J. Grabame, Baltimore. though, as he says, he became a companion in 
es | VAN with his playmates, yet there was some- 
From the ** London Friend.” \thing in his conscience that stirred against evil, 

Some account of the Trials and Persecutions| which made him dislike a butcher's life and a 
for Conscience’ sake of Luke Howard of butcher's trade. Being inclined to the business 
Dover. (He was born in 1621, died 1699,| which his own father had foliowed, his mother 
aged 78.) | procured him a place witha master shoemaker 

‘ Ihere are many remarkable features in the|in Dover, to whom he was bound apprentice| 
life and character of Luke Howard, of deep for seven years, which he faithfully served to! 
instruction and encouragement to the seeking|his master’s satisfaction. In the time of Luke’s 
thirsty soul of the Christian traveller, which| apprenticeship, bis master began to make more| 
appear worthy of being drawn from the obscuri-| conscience of religion than he had hitherto done, | 
tv into which they have fallen, and preserved and went amongst those professors who had 
from oblivion. He became convinced in his own|sSeparated from the public worship, and were 
mind of one of the fundamental principles of | inquiring after a more living way than that 
the Society of Friends, the light of Christ in| which their teachers had taught them. The 
the conscience, the perceptible influence and|kindness and the example of Luke’s master, 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, without having| Wrought in him a resolution to be more circum- 
received any instruction from outward ministry, (spect in his life and conversation than he had! 
but in opposition to his former teachers, and| heretofore been, with a desire to be upright in 
before he had seen the face of any Friend, or| his conduct towards him, by a vigilamt care to 
knew of such a people. Wheny_for the -frst|pro‘wete his master’s interact “uo Pag - 
time, he became briefly acquainted by an acci-|says he, “dare to wrong my master of one 
dental circumstance as it were, with two gos-|penny in money or goods, which my fellow-| 
pel messengers of that Society, then their testi-| prentices would do by giving to the journeman, 
mony responded to the previous convictions of| but | would goto my mother and get what! 
his own mind, even as face answers to face|had a mind to give them, making conscience 
iwa gtass, evincing that both were from the/of giving anything of my master’s; and so in 
same Divine source. His life is also remarkable,| other things also, to the end of my seven years, 


Dollars. 


as showing the gradual unfoldings of the truath| 
ina mind ready and willing to receive it, so} 
that he was graciously led onward, step by step, | 
as he was able to bear it, experiencing the} 
truth of that promise, ** As thy day so shall thy| 
strength be.’ As his obedience kept pace 
with knowledge, his spiritual strength increas-| 
ed, and he was willing to take up his daily 
cross, and follow Christ, in the way of his re- 
quirings, whether in things momentous or min- 
ute ; as he was found faithful in a few things, 
more were given him to rule over. Arriving) 
atthe stature of a strong man in Christ, he 
was enab.ed to bear the loss of all things for 
his sake, and when brought to suffer for his 
cause, itis remarkable how he was supported un- 
der some of the severest trials which human na. 
ture has to endure, even resigning his wife and 
children whom he tenderly loved, and to forfeit 
his reputation among his former associates, 
and to bear the loss of liberty and of property, 
besides personal suffering from his persecutors, | 
so that he might win Christ, and in the end 
obtain the reward of «Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

This history is not without interest also, inthe 
glimpse which it gives into those stirring times 
of religious and political strife, when parties of 
different creeds and professions were fiercely 
contending with each other for pre-eminence 
in church and state; and as they severally 


which made my master kinder to me than he 


was bound by covenant. 

Some time after his apprenticeship had ex- 
pired, Luke went up to London to seek for 
work. Here he attended the ministry of John 
Goodwin, vicar of * St. Stephen,’ in Coleman 
Street, and was considered a member of that 
“church.” [t was about this period that King 
Charles I. and his parliament had commenced 
hostilities with each other, and active prepara- 


‘tions were being made for prosecuting the con- 


test with vigor on both sides. John Goodwin 
was acontroversial writer both on doctrine and 
politics. He was deprived of his living for con- 
scientiously refusing to administer those called 
sacraments promiscuously to all. 
zealous republican, he promoted and defended 
by preaching and writing, the execution of the 
king, and because of his notoriety, he was ex- 
empted from the general pardon which was 
extended to others at the restoration; but i 
does not appear that he was proceeded against. 
Such is the character of the man whom the 
youthful and*ardemt Luke’ Howard had chosen 
for his counsellor, which will readi!y account 
for what followss“* Atthat time,’’ he says, 
‘the wars being very hot between king and 
parliament, and the forts about the city a- 
making, at which work | was employed, also 
troops of horse were raising, and my mind be- 
ing earnest for the war, | took a horse at the 


geing a 


succeeded to power by ejecting their predeces-!Star, on Fish-street-hill, with an intent to go 


i J 
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into the army; but.by reason of so entering 
themselves and dressing to go, it fell my lot, as 
the Lord ordered it, to be left out, that | might 
be as | am, | bless the Lord, clear of the blood 
ofall men. I have since seen it, and rejoice, 
though then troubled for my dismission of 
going intothe war. Then lI heard of horses 
raised at Dover, which made me speed down to 
get one there, but all being disposed of, | enter- 
ed myself a soldier in Dover Castle. Here 
were several young men of us, inquiring the 
way to Sion with our faces thitherward, and 
we gave up our minds to search the scriptutes, 
hcping to find the right way there. In that 
day was I convinced the singing of psalms in 
rhyme and metre was a lie in me, as to my 
own condition, and a mock service as to the 
Lord. Then was I forced tosit silent in the 
cross when others sung, so that the priest took 
notice of me and preached against me in his 
pulpit, but the more-b was put to the search in 
myself, the more was I confirmed by the wit- 
ness in my own.conscience. Ina little time it 
was noised about as a great wonder, that I re- 
fused to sing psalms, which troubled my old 
master that I had been apprenticed with so 
much that he got Samuel Fisher, a learned 
priest who held the * living’’ of Lydd in Kent, 
to come and discourse with me, and try to con- 
vince, me of my error. We hadan hour or twp 


I ~ 
was manifested in my own conscience I said 
to him, but I did not then know another of my 
mind in the world, but so it was, my peace 
abounded and knowledge increased. Samuel 
Fisher went home, but never more dared to 
sing with his people at their worship, as he af- 
terwards told me when he came further to be 
convinced of the everlasting truth and gospel, 
in which he ended his days under the name of 
a Quaker. After this my faithfulness ina little, 
| was convinced of more, and the witness still 
followed me. ‘To get peace was my gre at de- 
sire for which | run here and there, like the 
woman that had lost her piece of silver and 
knew not where to find it. So did [ run after 
those called the best priests, among Brownists, 
Presbyterians and Independents, and then 
among the Baptists ; with these my mind soon- 
er joined than any other, in hopes of finding 
life and salvation m the doctrines which they 
then preached. So these things being by me 
comprehended, my care was to answer the wit- 
ness in my own conscience, and thereby to get 
true and Jasting peace. So being willing to be 
baptised, | zot a letter of recommendation to 
the church in London, of which W'iliamn Kiffin 


i t » ( , A tie 
was pastor, ands went up to be cipped, After 


my appearance b ‘fore the church, a ume was 
appointed, and | went very cheerfully from my 
' | ’ ’ . Ni ev 2 
lodgings oleman Street to the Neckinger, 
a Redritle. and there was baptised by the 


foresaid William Kiffin. This b ing in the 
Iw , Month, there was ice in the water, yet 
- zeal was so great and my love to God so 
‘attered not about having a fire, 


jue », that Lia 
but presently. dress d myself, took a wherry, 
and wentup te my chamber in Coleman Street, 
with great joy, hoping that L had found Him 


> } j +e] 
whom my soul loved and sought ‘Or, 
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About this time a controversy arose among |surprised to find it was William Caton, the! like foolishness to me, which brought me un- 
the Baptists at Dover, and they became twojsame young man whom he had heard the week |der great exercise to know the cause ; it seem- 
parties, one holding general salvation and the before in London. “ And,” continues Luke,/ed so strange that 1 could think of nothing to 
other particular election. Luke Howard join-|* when I saw him, my heart smote within me,;say to my wife: so I past it by again until 
ed with the last mentioned, and so bitter were'and 1 was more searched on seeing him in another opportunity presented, when | attempt- 
these against their former brethren, that they Dover, than with his words or person when ined to finish my letter, but as before the way 
were ready to say in the words of the apostie, London, and I was made a safeguard unto him, was entirely closed, I could think of nothing to 
“ Let them be accursed for bringing in another from the rude.boys that offered him abuse, and say, which greaily increased my distress and 
gospel,” and at the same time many were re-|when he had borne his testimony he passed|desire to know the cause. 1 was brought 
baptised who had previously been dipped into away.’ Having watched the house where low in mind, end in that state, I heard a voice 
the belief of the opposite doctrine, which they | William Caton went, Luke, being desirous of as intelligible to my mental ear as 1 bad ever 
now deemed to be spurious. * This,’’ continues having more of his company, but ashamed to heard ; although it seemed to be accompanied 
Luke, “ and such like dark stuff, served me to be seen going to visit him in the day-time, he|with doubt; the language was, “its no wonder, 
comfoit myself with believing that | was one went at night, and found him and his compan-|thee can’t write to thy wife, for she is dead and 
of the elected persons. In this blind faith L\ion John Stubbs, who had been engaged in{in her grave ;’’ at which | was greatly troubled 
stood for atime and contended for it, until God's janother part of the town, * taking,” as he ex-|and distressed ; and the first impression was, if 
Witness in my Own Conscience arose and open- | presses it, “a little bread and beer together, my wife is dead, | must go home and take care 
ed my understanding, and I then saw man’s without anything to sweeten it or relish it.”’ “Ljof my family : although so clear,—mark !—/f 
destruction to be of himself and not of the believe,’’? says Luke, “the Lord stirred me in| she is dead. I was brought into deep baptism 
Lord, and that his salvation is only of God in! my mind to 20 and see them, and | asked them |of spirit, earnestly desiring to know the right 
Christ Jesus, as he is believed in and received. to go with me to a professor’s house, who called |course to pursue, when it was clearly and in- 
This visitation and convincement of the Lord in other neighbors and discussed with them,|wardly pointed out to me that my duty lay be- 
was so great, and the opening so large, that it and agreed to have a meeting next day in the fore me, to pursue the prospect 1 was then en- 
brought me down to the earth where | saw all Baptist meeting-house. There were Baptists, gaged in, and when my own will was surren- 
carnal ordinances lay, and that that church or Independents, Brownists, and Episcopals, who|dered, I became submissive to the teachings 
body which water-baptism gives an entrance |much pressed them to dispute, but after clear-|and pointings of my Heavenly Leader, which 
into, can be and is but carnal. From that time ing themselves in testimony, they passed away | were never more clear; Lthen sat down and 
I gave myself up to a seeking state again, and to their lodgings. The several classes of pro- wrote a letter to my son, with great freedom 
became dead to all forms as if I had never/fessors who were present at the meeting, al-/and ease; and atthe conclusion I wished my 
been amongst them. And now having lost my though at variance with each other, were all love to all the family ; and to my wile,if liv- 
earthly fellowship under a spiritual profession, agreed upon one point, that William Caton and ing ; mark the if. My companion took the let- 
I was ready to think that there was nothing in John Stubbs were deceivers, and therefore |ter returned homeward, and | went with other 
religion more than | had found by rejecting all|they were resolved to cry them down. Many|company on my journey votil I had completed 
forms. This was the day of mourning in a|people followed them to their lodgings to gaze it, and was easy to return homeward. Not 
waste howling wilderness, where | could find and to wonder, and some to oppose. having heard any thing from my family since 


10 trodden path, nor no man to lead me out of | (To be continued.) ‘Lleft them, I did not like to go home without 

it where | might find bread for my soul and be| ————— hearing ; so as I got in the neighborhood in the 

refreshed. Then I sought to take my fill of the| ABEL THOMAS. levening, | stopped at a friend’s house, and 

e 1 i } , anf ¢ © | ‘ ° } a : sper “ rife « a ily . > 

within mipoeal! boat Lenioy ed thereof, and I said) A valuable friend has furnished the following found on inguiry, that my wife and family were 

fine in my apparel as I can be, with all man interesting anecdote conneucu wih thie ro.| all well, so 1 went homeward rejoicing and as 
j ‘ 7 : 


> rh . .,/It was late and the family all in bed, | went 
ner of eloquences and compliments and flatter- Markable man, which we have no doubt will ; y ; 
; ; : rae | . . ‘round tothe back side of the house, and tapped 
ing titles as | can possibly learn. So like unto) prove interesting to many minds. 


: lat the window of the room where we slept ; 

Ahab I was like to sell myself to work wicked-|  «] wasmuch pleased in perusing the account| she heard it, and knew me, and quickly let me 
ness. In this state of mind | went toa draper,/of Abel Thomas, which appears in the Intelli-|in. It was then revealed to me; I then saw 
and bought a quantity of cloth for several suits/gencer, particularly, that of passing through |that my Divine Master had permitted satan to 
to be made up in the fashion, and hung over/|the contending armies, during the Revolution-|transform himself into the appearance of an 
with ribbons, as the taste then was to wearary War; as I once heard him relate, the angel of light, in the most plausible and likely 
them.”” jcircumstances, Many of the particulars heard, way to direct me from clearly manifested duty, 
At this period he remarks, he had a very jescaped my recollection, but in reading them,/and by persuading me to return home, he 
full trade,giving employ ment to several journey- they appeared very clear and fresh to me. I|would have got the advantage of me, and I 


men, besides apprentices, and that most men|have been hoping to see in the Intelligenter,|know not what would have been the conse- 
spoke well of him; he adds, * God’s care was 


near me, having cast his law behind my back, 
and almost done despite to the spirit of grace ;| 

% , ; - | 
but God’s mercy being overall his works, He| 


an account of another remarkable occurrence, 
which | heard him relate nearly forty years 


|ago. 
I will endeavor to supply it, as particularly,, 


quence; and I now want to impress it, that 
pure Divine requirings are always clear and 
\unaccompanied with doubt; but in the whisper- 
‘ings of Satan there is always a doubt.” 


still followed me, and because | did it ignorant-|and as much in his own language, as I can: 
ly, He had mercy upon me.” He proceeds to| I accompanied him and Gideon Seaman,) 
say,“ Aboutthe Third Month, 1655, after I|from Westbury to Flushing on Long Island; 
had made provision for the flesh as before| we atrived at the house of Ann Bowne before 
spoken of, to fulfil it in the lust thereof, [ Went/niyht; Abel went into the orchard and contin-| ‘ Evil-speaking—I prefer that word to others, 
to London about business of my trade, and on|ued walking till called to tea; after which on| because it inculdes truth as well as falsehood 
a First day [| went to hear one Cordwell in| sitting down witha number of friends she said,|—pervades every society: the only variation 
Lombard Street, a mystery man, so called, and! { dont know as I have any thing to do but/is in the different sort of things people amuse 
when he had done preaching, one William|talk, if it will be agreeable ;’’ to which assent themselves with saying of each other. Ina 
Caton a young man newly come out of the! was given, when he, among other things, relat-| frivolous, fashionable, polite circle, I observe 
country, stood up and sounded the alarai out of\ed that of passing through the two armies, his|it has regard to things external ; tothe persons, 
Sion and proclaimed the gospel of peace out of| Providential delivery, &c., he said “I was once |fortunes, and pedigree, and connections of its 
the holy mountain.” jon a religious visit in some of the Southern | subjects. Somebody's grandfather was some- 

Luke’s mind at this time was too much|States; | had a companion, who did not expect! thing that he should not have been: or at least 


abroad among visible things to profit by what|to continue with me through the journey ; so ajthat he had rather not have been if he could 
he heard, and he and his companion who was|few days before he wasto leave me, | com- have hel 


with him, spent the remainder of the day in} menced to write a letter to my wife, and as we 
rambling about, and the week foliowin 


| New York, 3d mo. 1850. J. W. 
— 


EVIL SPEAKING. 





ped it. Somebody has by nomeans so 
much fortune as he seems to have; and some 
; g he re-| were diligent in travelling and attending meet- are guilty of having lived more years than any 
turned home to Dover. The next First-day alings, my time for writing was short, so after body supposes. One is ostentatious, because 
person met hin in the street, who told him} writing a little I put it by until the next oppor- she talks too wisely ; another is weak, because 
there was one called « Quaker preaching inthe|tunity. When | attempted to finish my let-!she talks too foolishly. {t may be there is not 
churchyard, and he immediately went to see |ter, lcould think of nothing to say, and on read-, much harin done, for no one charges the other 
what manner of man he was, when he was|ing what | had previously written, it seemed with any wrong, because they do not care 
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whether she commits it or not: their estimate}M0 means; it may arise from an instability of know of your heart, or it would sur 


of evil, makes their evil-speaking idle, rather 
than injurious. 
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Ae ely find you 
character ; a rapid transition of feeling, or un- other work. 


‘certainty of judgment; which, though a great} You are shocked by vices and defects of 




















) : In a society a little more rational, as if the weakness, is not the vice with which | charged character in others: say to yourself, ere you 
| > rank weed flourished the better where the soi//ber. We know that the same disease will not/condemn, some neglect of education, some bad 
- . is better ; it is the character, the conduct, the |show itself by the same symptoms in different example, some physical disorder, or mental im- 
, x vital interests of life that are invaded. Every {constitutions ; neither do resembling symptoms becility, may have caused all this. You will 
D x fault exposed, every luckless word repeated ; always imply asimilar disease. So the act, be in no hurry to speak the worst, while you 
4 thoughts, motives, and feelings ascribed, where /that with us would be the result of one feeling,|are thus endeavoring to think the best; and it 
t i the plain act was all that could be known./in another mind may be the result of a very/ will, besides, keep you in better humor with 
e i} This is bad enough, for it loosens the bonds of different one. And alas! we do not even know your fellow creatures, and consequently more 
t kindness between man and man; it excites Our own hearts; we are deceived in every amiable in your deportment towards them. 
d prejudices and suspicions ; wounds the feelings,| ovement, in every motive and affection of our) The next thing is to accustom yourselfto watch 
'’ and affects the earthiy interests: but this is not}bosoms, How then can we persuade our-! your own actions, and the secret movements 
d the worst. There is a sort of society we usual-|selves we know what is passing in another? of your own heart, and lay by the account of 
d ly call religious, or serious society; company,| But suppose our evil-speaking be truth—jthem. Then, when you are disposed to cen- 
f that is, from which the mention of God and our|Certain, indisputable truth. Are we justified ‘| sure, there will come the thought, ‘1 once felt 
e eternal interests is not excluded as impolite |Say, first, whether you have never done the/that evil passion too; I remember when | com- 
f discourse, nor shunned as a melancholy topic ;|thing you desire to conceal; never said the| mitted the same fault :—I have not that wrong 
. where right and wrong are what God approves |thing you would blush to hear repeated; never| propensity, but then I have this other, which is 
it and disapproves ; where, when earth is spoken |thought the thought you would not for worlds/quite as bad.’ This habit will make you hum- 
- of, heaven is not forgotten, and when wrong is|that any one should read. If never, then go|ble: and whatever makes you humble will 
>= » mentioned, sin before God is meant. jand tell the worst you know, say the worst you| make you lenient. Another preventive is to 
- Is it possible the weed can flourish here ?|think, of all around you. There is one in heav-|store your mind with other matters, and pro- 
1- Alas! it here has its most bitter, its most cruel|en who knows: He hath said, *With what) vide yourself with better things to talk about; 
'S growth; for the subjects of slander here are| measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you /for it is the want of mental occupation, that 
h life and death ; eternal life, and death eternal./again,’ but never mind, zealous propagator of|makes us so busy with other men’s matters, 
id The sinner whom God spares and waits for, athe trath—go onto tear away the veil with/and the want of something to say, that makes 
m fellow sinner scoffs at.and despises. The stain|which your neighbor tries to hide his faults:|us speak so much evil of each other. Let 
y that Jesus washes with his tears, a fellow sin-|the time is not far distant when, if some one|those who would resist this habit, consider the 
v- ner exposes; the penitent bosom that heaven | veil not yours, the rocks and mountains will] difficulties, the dangers, the sorrows, that lie in 
't- has comforted, has every wound made to bleed not serve you for a covering : and truth will be|the path of ail to their eternal home ; the secret 
ev afresh by the taunts and the whispers of his fel-|sufficient to prove you deserving of everlasting | pangs, the untold agonies, the hidden wrongs. 
d lows. They whom for their Saviour’s sake the | misery. |Thus the heart will grow soft with pity towards 
ot Father has declared he will not judge, on earth,| Yet this is not all. God is taking account of|our kind. ‘How can I tell what that person 
re are more hardly judged than any, by those|something mortals overlook. What was your|suflers? That fault will cost him dear enough, 
ut who stand alike condemned, and alike obtain-|motive for that injurious truth you told this| without my aid.’ Thus you will fear, by a hard 
ie ing mercy. The errors and inconsistencies,|morning? For that remark you made to| word, to add to that which is too much already ; 
id the Almighty bears with, men pronounce at|another’s prejudice, too true to be disputed ?/as we shrink from putting a finger on a sore. 
re once to be decisive. ‘The axe, which mercy) You will say, you had no bad motive: but did|And lastly, accustom yourselves to entreat 
as has suspended yet another, and another year ;/you consider, before you spoke, whether you| Heaven for your fellow creatures, asking par- 
nt and Jesus in heaven, perhaps, is even now en-|had or not? It will not do to run a risk in this.|don and forbearance of. God towards what is 
ed treating should be withheld another year to While you are keeping the register of others’|wrong in them. Then I am sure you will not 
ts these—man would lay instantly to the root of|faults with so much justice, there is one more|be eager to expose, and hasty to condemn them. 
ne » the unfruitful tree. Do we say that no real|just than you, who registers your thoughts and/Strenuously accustom yourselves to all things 
Ww Christian does so? Real Christians—God for-|every secret motive of your heart. Jealousy|from your childhood upwards, and it ma 
to bid that [ should think them otherwise—say|!S sin: envy is sin: strife is sin: unkindness,| be that the disgraceful thistle will not grow.” 
an © it: and if their words be so adverse to their|retaliation, anger, hatred, variance; ail are} Caroline Fry. 
‘ly > meaning, as I hope they are, is it not time they |sins : nay evil speaking itself is declared in ‘ 
V> ' were better suited? holy writ to be so. Will you risk the accu- i 
he We are not here speaking of what those who} mulation of sin upon your soul, and swell the SS a 
if say it, know to be false; that is a crime that|dark catalogue that is against you, forthe mere} A meeting of an unprecedented character 
se- bears another name; and though under one|sake of setting the characters of men in their|was held at the British Union School-room, 
dat false coloring and another, it veils its blackness|proper light, and undeceiving every body as to|Shakspeare-walk, Shadwell, on Monday even- 
nd oftener than it should, no one, under its right|their neighbors’ actions? ‘That those wholing. It wasconvened by the Metropolitan Cor- 
ere name will venture to defend it. We have|make light of sins in themselves and sport of it| respondent of the Chronicle, for the purpose of 
| spoken of this elsewhere. Our subject is that| in others, should do this, we need not so much] assembling together some of the lowest class of 
; manner of evil-speaking in which we believe/wonder. But to return again to those who call| male juvenile thieves and vagabonds who infest 
what we say to be true. People are apt to|themselves religious, distinctively from a care-|the metropolis and the country at large; and 
think there is no harm in saying what we know|less and unbelieving world. You know, orlalthough privately calied, at only two days’ 
to be true: but let them be aware that the|pretend to know, the extent of nature's corrup-| notice, by the distribution of tickets of admis- 
TS, ) things we know are very, very few: what we|tion; you bewail, before heaven, your inability|sion among the class in question at the various 
od } think, believe, conjecture, or hear, we can by |to conquer it; you may sometimes feel there|haunts and dens of infamy to which they resort, 
ion + no means be said to know. I may know that|is absoiutely no good in you. How then can|no fewer than 150 of them attended on the oc- 
se a person did such an act, or said such a word:/you venture to appoint yourselves the judges|casion. At first their behaviour was very noisy 
na ) in saying that he did so, therefore, I cannot |of your fellow creatures, and take delight in|and disorderly, but before the close they be- 
ve ; risk a falsehood; but if I add one thing more ; | exposing and talking of their faults?’ Do you|came peaceable and even respectful in their 
ns, if T ascribe a motive, a cause, an intention, a|not know the difficulty of conquering one na-|demeanor. 19 had fathers and mothers still 
its feeling, to that word or deed, I cannot know |tive, and deep-rooted sin ? Do you not know the| living ; 39 had only one parent; and 80 were 
ne- that what I say is truth; for these are things|tears a Christian sheds in secret for the sins he orphans in the fullest sense of the word, having 
ast that can be certainly known but to God him-|cannot conquer? Do you not know that the|neither father nor mother alive. Of professed 
uld self. 7 |path of life is dangerous, and full of temptations| beggars there were 50, and 66 who acknowl- 
SO If I speak against another in their character) we have not in ourselves the power to resist? edged themselves habitual thieves. The an- 
me and disposition, | may have very good grounds| And yet you go on criticising, censuring, ex-|nouncement that the greater nuinber present 
ny for my decision, and the best | can have, but| posing one another, whispering from fouse to|were thieves pleased them exceedingly, and 
use it does not amount to knowledge. For instance,/house of this person’s inconsistencies, and that}was received “with three rounds of ap- 
use [hear a person say one thing to-day, and the|person’s neglects ; and one shou!d not do this,| plause.”” 
not | contrary to-morrow, and I presume myself jus-|and another should not say that. Oh! it is lit-| When it was announced that one, though 
her tified in saying she is false and insincere. By |tle, little indeed, with all your profession, you jonly nineteen years of age, had been in prison 
are 
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as many as twenty-nine times, the clapping ee —— best mode of effecting number, and after illustrations in penmanship, 
hands, the cat-calls, and the shouts of * bravo;’’|their deliverance from their present degraded arithmetic and the higher branches of mathe- 
lasted for several minutes, and the whole/position, Some thought emigration the best! _. 
of the boys rose to look at the distinguished|means, for if they started afresh in a new colo- Par were given by the more advanced pu- 
individual. Some chalked on their hats the/oy they said they would leave behind them pils, the females were examined in geogra- 
figures which designated the sum of the sever-| their bad characters, which closed every avenuc | phy. 
: h : to employment against them at home. Others| mp ° 
al =e they ‘had been in goal . } y aes - ers! The account states that “The extent and 
The boys were interrogated as to their man-|thought there would be difficulties in obtaining] | in ute character of the peoeraphicsl know 
ner of life, &c., and their answers should be|work in the colonies in sufficient time to pre-| se 
: ; : iledge was the source of much admiration.— 
read by all who are engaged inthe work of|vent their being driven to support themselves! nic. Laura Bridem: deaf d bli 
aM ate te ed eal alilie Sis diate ahh wllaiden, Mite <iasaba al pt iss Laura Bridgman (deaf dumb an blind) 
gge chools. Uur limited space will notal-| Oy elr oO practices. Many again thought) . ae 
| ax, |then pointed out on the globe the principal 
ow of much extract. the temptations which surrounded them in En-| me oe legal eat . 
A lad about twenty was about to volunteer|gland rendered their reformation impossible ; countries over the world, and several islands, 
f | } ossibie 5\. . Tite . 
- oi. among which were the West Indian group, and 
a statement concerning the lodging-houses, by|whilst many more considered that the came | cease) inthe Seatiteee Bee.—"The Pack Sas 
which he declared he had been brought to his}temptations would assail them abroad which), . dei 7 . 
: : acintedl aan h Red Sea, and other isolated features of the 
ruin, but he was instantly assailed with cries of\existed at home. ‘caries cushiee wine beled ont unk eamae 
“come down!” “hold yourtongue!” andthese| During the course of proceedings one of the| ; P © ; 
b a ieeteiaeiias: Shiditiingatd co: {With the greatest accuracy. She gave speci- 
ecame so general, and were in so menacing a| Most desperate characters present, a boy who 4 
oe \had b Si a ie ad .— 2... jmens of writing upon a black board, and 
tone, that he said he was afraid to make any)had been twenty-six times in prison, was sin-| . Rach 
. : : : ; through its medium, furnished answers to 
disclosures, because he believed if he did|gled out from the rest, and a sovereign given) S 
, : ‘questions put by the audience. ‘To the query: 
so he would have perhaps two or three dozen | him to get changed, in order to make the ex-| 3 What are they doing in the State House 
of the other chaps on to him [great confu-|periment whether he would have the honesty) 909 J = a To se 
; : eke os _|now ?”’ she answered, ** Examining the blind. 
sion. | to return tbe change or abscond with it in his) Whe ds’ thee eocalle d6° there” © Thay 
* rene. | . . Kee ° sug e! ‘ 
The Correspondent of the Chronicle: Wiliit possession. He was informed, on receiving it, | y y Pits Sadie cnt bald y, 
hurt any of you here if he says anything against ‘that if he chose to decamp with it no proceed-| ™&et logetor 10 ste W phy Of ihe laws Gee BSS. 
A eee |A young man (also deaf, dumb, and blind) 


ing- —[y yes! ill it) ings should be tak rainst him. Ff tthe : 
the lodging-houses ’—[yes, yes! ] How will it/ings should be taken against him. He left the | wrote, very legibly,—“ 1 am come to see the 





do so? |room amid the cheers of his companions, and) 5, te H ~ Vo the auestion whether Miss 
: . - 1s se, 'S yhe 
A voice ; They will not allow stolen property; when he had been absent a few moments all), ds ra : i ao ; 4 wood health T she 
- ° . ° -F _ } oC ‘ > > 'p > f > 
to come into them if it is told. jeyes were turned towards the door each time|?MGS™Man generally enjoyed g 


an 
. : . Howe’s interpretation, “ I 

Correspondent: But would you not all glad-|it opened, anxiously expecting his return to replied through Dr. H I , 
Piif. 2 7 .|have good health generally, but have been 
ly quit your present course of life ?—[yes, yes, prove his trustworthiness. Never was such in-| Gia ee ae 
| titel ae ‘slightly unwell for a short time.’”? She also 
yes!] Then why not have the lodging-house|terest displayed by any body of individuals. | denied sintk al leita vkhiodl Wael 
. . ™ ae . © ° ‘ > ) Pe 

system, the principal cause of all your misery,) Many mounted the forms in their eagerness to) ©**™P ec Sh. am opagray 


exposed ? jobtain the first glimpse of his return. lt was| ledge “en rer an and perchance 
A Voice: If they shut up the lodging-houses, clear their honor was at stake; and several said )P aa ee =f aM oe eho a rr 
where are we to go? If a poor boy gets to the;they would kill the boy in the morning if he te e heat : ol oi a S eea'ae 
workhouse he catches a fever, and is starved|made away with the money. Many minutes i" vile ae } ake biter a he : in 
into the bargain. elapsed in almost breathless suspense, and some] ait ined Se = aealk or a . se ‘, 
Correspondent: Are not you all tired of the}of his companions began to say that so large | wnPaprs a oe 
lives you now lead? [vociferous cries of * yes,/a sum of money had proved too great a temp-| "°° nay 
yes, we wish to better vurselvoe,’’? from all|tation for the boy. At last, however, a tremen- 
parts of the room. | However much you dread dous burst of cheering announced the lad’s re-| ‘The presentnumber is the first of the Seventh 
the exposure of the lodging-houses, you know, |turn. ‘The delight of his companions broke|yolume of the Intelligencer. The Editors 
my lads, as well as I do, that it is in them you| forth again and again in long and loud peals of 
meet your companions, and ruin, if not begun|applause, and the youth advanced amidst 
there, is at least completed in such places. If triumphant shouts to the platform, and gave up 
a boy runs away from home he is encouraged the money in full.—Zondon Inquirer. |sel of friends whom they highly value. 
there and kept secreted from his parents. AD | qs | ‘I'hese evidences of interest, coming as they 
do not the parties who keep these places grow| FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. \do from persons remotely situated from each 


rich on your degradation and your peril ?—}—~ sinieceends pickled bs, 
[loud cries of “ yes, yes!” | Then i don’t! PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 30, 1850. ae are Sop CURES OF the pee 
you all come forward now, and, by exposing) INT ——... |odical is not without its use. 

them to the public, who know nothing of the, It is perhaps remembered by many of our| In entering upon the labors of another year 
iniquities and vice practiced in such placss, put readers that a prosecution was instituted last! we embrace the opportunity to express the 
an end to these dens at once? There is not year against our friend Samuel M. Janney, in hope that our friends will continue to manifest 
present life, who would not, I verily believe,| {or publishing on ret on slavery in one of our publication, and exert themselves in for- 
become honest and earn his living by his in-| their own papers. ‘T’his essay wee reply to’ warding the names of new subscribers, which 
dustry, if he could. You m‘ght have thought/an address on slavery by a distinguished) wil] enable the editors to extend its useful- 
a roving life a pleasant thing enough at first,’ Methodist minister. ‘This prosecution was ness, 


but you now know that a vagabond's life is ful]) ae 
of at rept ost care, peril, and privation ; you are] sbeodoned, bat subsequently another has been) ‘The publishers request that subscribers may 


not so happy as you thought you would be, commenced on account of the same essay; be reminded that the terms are in advance, and 
and are tired and disgusted with your present the hearing of which was fixed for the 11th inst. those who have neglected to pay what they 
course. This is what | hear from you all. Am Our friend attended to make his defence in Pet owe on former volumes are entnestly request- 
I not stating the fact?—[ renewed cries of “yes, son, but it was postponed atthe instance of the ed to forward the amount of their indebtedness 


es, yes;”’ and a voice: ** I'he fact of it is, sir,| 3 Q infor- Ls ; . 
yes, ; Attorney} General, on the ground of infor-|. i, office of publication, No. 4 North Sth st. 


we don’t see our folly till it is too late ?’’} 
Now I and mnay hundreds and thousands real-, Any old subscriber furnishing two new ones, 


ly wish you well, and would gladly do anything next. iwill be entitled to three copies of the Intelli- 
we could to get you to earn an honest living.| me lvencer for $5.00 
All, ornearly all, yourmisery,1 know, proceeds; The Boston Atlas states that an exhibition |®& ter . 

| An index accompanies the present number. 


-_—~<-—— 


have had their difficulties, but have often been 
cheered by the kind encouragement and coun- 








mality in the proceedings, until the 6th mo. 


from the low lodging-houses—{yes, yes, it/of the pupils of the Perkins Institute for the 


does, master! it does;] andl am determined Bli : sheet | eect 

; ; ~~") Blind took place rece in the Legislative 

with your help, to effect their utter destruction I — " AFRICAN TESUE. 

—([a voice, “I’m glad of it, sir—you are quite| Hall at Boston, | The value of the commerce of Africa to the 


right; and | pray God to assist you.”’} Laura Bridgman, whose name and history is United States is steadily and rapidly advancing, 
The elder boys were then asked what they | familiar to many of our readers, was one of the and needs but encouragement from our govern- 
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ment to make it, in a few years, as valuable to 
our country a3 that of Great Britain was twenty. 
years ago. : 

During the last ten or fifteen years great dis- 
cveries have been made in and about Africa, and 
many new aud important facts brought to light. 
In addition to the numerous eligible points on the 
coast, occupied by the abominable slave traders, the 
French have had for some time a settlement on 
the Senegal, aud have recently taken possession 
of the Gaboon region: the Danes are on the Rio 
Volta; the Dutch on the gold coast; the Portu- 
guese at Loango; the Americans at Liberia— 
now formed iuto an independent Republic, with 
laws modeled after our own;—and the English 
at Sierra Leone, in the Gambia, and on the gold 
coast. 

From the results of these colonies and the testi- 
mony of travellers, such as Park, Lander, Laird, 
Clapperton, Burckhart, McQueen, Duncan, and 
others, we are afforded evidence that nature has 
scattered her bounties with the most lavish hand; 
and that what is required to make them available 
to the noblest purposes, is a legitimate commerce, 
sustained by our rulers and directed by honorable 
men. 

Among the productions of the soil may be 
named : 

Grain.— Rice, Indian corn, Guinea corn, millet, 
wheat, domah, Xe. 

Fruits.—Oranges, lemons, limes, guavas, pines, 
citrous, papaws, plantains, bananas, dates, tama- 
rinds, Mango plum, Xe. 


Roois.—Munioc, igname, batalee, yams, cassa-| 


da, arrowroot, ginger, sweet potato, beans, peas, 
&C., Ke. 

Timber.—Teak, ebony, lignumvite, rosewood, 
oak, mahogany, and forty or fifty other species of 
wood, suitable for all purposes. 

Nuts.—Palm nut, shea or butter nut, cocoa 
nut, cola nut, croton nut, castor oil nut, netta nut, 
pea nut, Xe. 

Dyes.—Carmine, yellow various shades, blue, 
orange various shades, red, crimson, brown, Xe. 

Dyewoods.—Camwood, barwood, Xe. 

Gums.—Copal, Senegal, mastic, sudan, Xe. 

Drugs.—Aloes, cassia, senna, frankincense, co- 
paiva, Xc. 

Mineruls.—Gold, iron, copper, emery, sal am- 
monia, nitre, Xe. 

Miscellaneous. —Sugar cane, coffee, cocoa, cot- 
ton, indigo, tobacco, India rubber, beeswax, 
ostrich feathers, hides, skins, ivory, pepper of all 
varieties, spices, hemp, honey, Xe. Xe. 

In the auimal kingdom I find that, in addition 


to the wild beasts which infest its forests and’ 


occupy its swamps, and whose skins, teeth and 
horns are valuable as articles of commerce, im- 
mense herds of cattle, incalculable in number, 
range its plains. Hides, therefore, to almost any 
amount, may be obtained. Sheepand goat skins, 
of avery large kind, are equally numerous and 
very Valuable. Fish of all kinds visit the shores 
and rivers in innumerable shoals, and are easily 
taken in large quantities during the proper season. 

The mineral kingdom has not been explored, 


-but enough is known to show that the precious 


metals abound, particularly gold. This is found 


throughout the known regions of Africa, in beds 
Dupuis and Bowditch 
speak of the “solid lumps of rock gold” which 
ornament the persons of the attendants in the 
Court of the King of Ashantee, at Coomassie. 
Mrs. Bowditch says the great men will frequent- 
ly, on state occasions, so load their wrists with’ 
these lumps that they are obligedto support them 


of rivers and in mines. 


on the head of a boy. 


The iron ore found near Sierra Leone is par- 


ling very near the same amount. 


|an important item. 


is said to be well adapted to making steel. Copper 
is so abundant in Mayomba that they gather 
from the surface of the ground enough for their 
purposes. 

A few words on the productiveness of the soil. 
It has been proved that two crops of corn, sweet 
potatoes and several other vegetables can be and 
ure raised in a year. ‘They yield a larger crop/erful King of Dahomey, and in the ready acknow- 
than the best soils in America. One acre of rich Jedgment of the independence of the republic of 
land, well tilled, says Gov. Ashmun, will produce) Liberia—entering immediately into a treaty of 
three hundred dollars worth of indigo. Half an}commerce and amity —and the kind attention 
acre may be made to grow half a ton of arrowroot.|shown President Roberts during his brief stay in 
Four acres laid out in coffee plants, will, after the | that country. . 
third year, produce a clear income of two or three | It therefore well becomes our government to 
hundred dollars. Half an acre of cotton trees,)awaken itself to the importance of the Afri- 
yielding cotton of an equal, if not superior, length can trade. Ours are emphatically a commercial 
and strength of staple and fineness, and colour to people, and to enable them to enter into com peti- 
fair “ Orleans,” will clothe a whole family, and tion with the English traders, demands the earliest 
one acre of canes will make the same number in-|and most serious attention. 
dependent of all the world for sugar. The dyes, in| N. Am. and U.S. Gaz. 
particular, are found to resist bothfacids and light, souhiniibidls 
properties which no other dyes that we know of, | 
possess. 

In the year 1840, 39 British vessels arrived at 
Cape Coast. Since that time the trade has been 
gradually improving. The last year’s report, which | for their immediate object, and among these the 
we have received, sets down the imports into Cape|aqueduct intended to supply Marseilles with 
Coast as amounting to £423,170 sterling, and the) water is well worthy of a brief notice, and the 
exports as £225,000 sterling. The imports during | more so, as it affords another proof that extra- 
the same period into Asia were £95,000 and the ordinary obstacles may be overcome by skill 
exports £115,000 sterling. ‘The total export of and perseverance. 

British merchandize to Africa is at present esti-| The Phocwans of olden time had doubtless 
mated at £5,000,000 sterling per annum. |suffic'ent reason for establishing the colony in 
The average import of Palm Oil. alone into|which Marseilles originated in such an arid 
Liverpool, for some years past, has been at least|territory ; and although there may have been 
15,000 tons a year, valued at about £400,000) water enough for their wants, yet as population 
sterling, and giving employment to 25,000 or|increased, the scarcity of the essential element 
30,000 tons of shipping. The imports into the could not fail to become a serious inconvenience, 
republic of Liberia are estimated by an American|or worse. The earliest attempts to provide 
(white) physician who has speut six years there |against the deficiency were made in the tenth 
at $120,000 per annum, and the exports as reach-| century by the Counts of Provence, who cut a 
The commerce |canal at a distance of 10,000 yards, which de- 
of our own country with Africa is daily becoming|livered 800 gallons of water per minute during 
The principal seats of this|six months of the year, and only half that 
‘trade are Salem, Mass., and Providence, R. 1.| quantity in the hot season. From this source 
New York occasionally sends, while our city has|the magnificent fountains in the public squares 
at the present time, five sail of brigs and barquesjof the city were supplied. 
actively and profitably employed. One of our| 
merchants stated, that he cleared $12,000 in one 


addition to the aid given to various enterprising 
travellers, and the ehormous expense borne by her 
in keeping up a large and efficient squadron on 
the coast, and in sustaining her colonies there, we 
behold her pouring forth immense sums of money 
on the celebrated = Niger expedition _ in sending 
Mr. Duncan to negociate a treaty with the pow- 


THE MARSEILLES AQUEDUCT. 


The present era is remarkable for triumphs 
of mechanical engineering having public utility 


The idea of obtaining water by a canal from 
the river Durance was entertained so far back 
| year on the single article of Ground or Pea Nats! |as the year 1507, and letters-patent Were issued 
Strange as it may appear, nearly all these nuts|sanctioning the undertaking. But, as is often 
are transhipped to France, where they command the case with such projects, the execution was 
a ready sale, are there converted into, and thence |delayed, then lost sight of, then temporarily re- 
find their way over the world in the shape of|vived, until, in 1827, it was again considered : 
Olive Oil—the skill of the French chemists ena-|but the council-general of the department re. 
bling them to simulate the real Lucca aud F lor- At last, in 1836, the 
ence oil, so as to deceive the nicest judges. In- inhabitants of Marseilles relying on their own 
deed, the oil from pea nuts possesses a sweetness resources, commissioned a young and enterpris- 
and delicacy not to be surpassed. ing engineer, M. de Montricher, to survey the 

While we greatly regret that there are no means|ground, and having obtained the requisite 
of acquiring proper and correct information of the | authoritative sanction in 1838, intrusted the 
commerce of Africa, yet we presume the facts we execution of the work to his ability. The esti- 
have already given, and the recollection that there mated cost was 14,000,000 frances (about 
are at least—according to the best informed parties | £600,000), an amount which unforeseen 'diffi- 
—160,000,000 of inhabitants on that vast conti- culties have augmented to nearly a million 
nent, the whole of whom are not only willing, but sterling. ‘The sum was raised by loans, and 
anxious to exchange the various products of their, by an additional tax on all flour brought into 
prolific soil for the dry goods, powder, rum, beads, the city. m 
pipes, tobacco, lead bars, iron bars, hardware,| ‘The Durance is an Alpinestream discharging 
glassware, earthenware, brassware, cowries, soap, |itself into the Rhone, and during the season 
flints, tallow and sperm candles, wines, beef, pork,| when the mountain snows are melting, pours 
lard, flour, meal, hams, tongues, biscuit, crackers,|\down a resistless inundating torrent. It is 
perfumery, and the thousand other articles pro-|separated from Marseilles by three mountain 
duced by the skill and industry of our citizens. {chains of no great elevation, but whose ramifi- 

So important and valuable has this rapidly in-|cations cover the whole territory, so that, in 
‘creasing commerce become to Great Britair, that constructing a canal with a regular fall, all the 
|'we cannot but notice the great efforts which have difficulties wodld be encountered which are 
been made, and are making, by that power, to se-| generally avoided in following the course of a 


fused to co-operate. 


ticularly rich, yielding seventy-nine per cent., and|cure a/l the trade of Africa to her merchants. In| valley. The aqueduct is conducted across 
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highways, water-courses, ravines, and valleys,/blocks more than six yards cube, weighing]|lie stretched out at its length, sometimes on its 
by a route not the shortest, but that involving nearly 40,000 lbs., for the lower piers. Grdi-| back, sometimes on its sides, and sometimes on 
the least outlay. ‘The total length is 51 miles, nary means of transport would of course be|its belly, expanding its webbed toes to secure 
in which are comprised seventy-eight tunnels, inefficient for the removal of such huge masses,|the full action of a comfortable fire on them, 
whose united length is from 12 to 15 miles, and'and all the improved mechanical facilities af-|but always near its master. 

500 artificial constructions, rendered necessary forded by railways, cranes, and trucks, were} The building instinct showed itself early. 
by the nature of the ground—these being em- made available ; and advantage was taken of a}Before it had been a week in its new quarters, 


bankments, cuttings, bridge-aqueducis, and 
syphons. After traversing fourteen communes, 
the canal strikes the boundary of the vast basin 
of Marseilles—a district.of desolating aridity— 
ata height of nearly 500 feet above the level 
of the sea. From this point it may be made to 
irrigate a surface of about 25,000 acres, limited 
on one side by the sea, and on the other by the 
crest of the amphitheatre whose centre is occu- 
pied by the city. For the supply of this district, 
a ‘ mother branch’ will be led descending from 
slope to slope, and by means of ptoperly- 
contrived channels,each proprietor will be able 
to water his land, or feed his machinery, and 
the numerous bastides, or country villas, obtain 
a supply for domestic purposes. The different 
branches will converge at a point 240 feet 
above the level from which the city itself will 


be supplied, and thus bring to its busy popula-| 


‘waterfall to turn a hydraulic wheel, which 
drew the laden truck up the inclined plane, 
moving in this way above 100 cubic yards of|/went to work. Its strength, even before it was 
‘material daily. Some notion may be formed of|half-grown, was great. It would drag along a 
the regularity of the service from the fact, that|large sweeping-brush, or a warming-pan, 
one gang of workmen thus aided were able to|grasping the handle with its teeth, so that it 
lay an arch in five days. The construction of|came over its shoulder, and advancing with the 
this huge edifice was commenced in 1839, with|load in an oblique direction, till it arrived at 
‘materials and instruments valued at 600,000|the point where it wished to place it. The 
‘francs. It is now finished, after having occu-|long and large materials were always taken 
\pied from 200 to 300 masons, and 500 Jabour-|first, and two of the longest were generally laid 
ers, during seven years. crosswise, with one of the ends of each touch- 

The appearance of the Roquefavour Aque-|ing the wall, and the other ends projecting out 
duct is most imposing, and competes successful-|into the room. The area formed by the cross- 
ily with that of the famous Pont du Gard. The/ed brushes and the wall he would fill up 
country around is a barren desert, which the)with hand-brushes, rush-baskets, books, boots, 
| presence of numerous workmen has temporarily | sticks, clothes, dried turf, or anything portable. 
‘enlivened; but there is little doubt that the|As the work grew high he supported himself 
colossal structure will long prove, as it basjon his tail, which propped him up admirably ; 


as soon as it was let out of its cage, and mate- 
tials were placed in its way, it immediately 





| 


tion, its fountains and factories, the long-desired| already done, an attraction to visitors and tour-|and he would often, after laying on one of his 


streams of the limpid element. 

The most important works occur along the 
upper portion of the canal. There are three) 
tunnels, each nearly a league in length; the! 
first, called the tunnel Des ‘uilades, is exca-| 
vated through a mass of compact calcareous 


rock, pierced from above vertically by filteen| 


shafis, each more than 100 yards deep, so as 


Various points simultaneously. 
of this portion of the work were greatly in-| 
creased by streams of water issuing from the 
fissures of the rock; five steam-engines, of from! 
50 to 100 horses’ power, discharging 5000 gal- 


ists. building materials, sit up over against it, ap- 

In the present state of science, such a work|pearing to consider his work, or, as the country- 
as the Marseilles Canal would necessarily be|people say, “judge it.” This pause was some- 
constructed with mathematical precision, and|times followed by changing the position of the 
it is honourable to the young and able engineer| material “judged,” and sometimes it was left 
that his pré-calculations have been verified by|in its place. After he had piled up his mate- 
the results. In works of this nature the pre-|rials in one part of the room, (for he generally 


‘liminary and collateral proceedings must be|chose the same place,) he proceeded to wall up 
to afford means of carrying on the labours at|expensive. 


In pianning out the canal, the|the space between the feet of a chest of draw- 


The difficulties |levellings taken correspon: to a length of more|ers which stood ata little distance from it, high 
‘than 1000 miles: elaborate experiments were}enough on its legs to make the bottom a roof 


also made to test the strength of materiais, and|for him; using for this purpose dried turf and 
discover the best hydraulic cement; besides|sticks, which he laid very even, and filling up 
which, fifteen leagues of roadway, including|the interstices with bits of coal, hay, cloth, or 


lons per hour, were necessary to keep the|several miles of rail,had to be prepared before-janything he could pick up. This last place he 


excavation free from the inpouring flood. The 
cutting away of hard rock, which in ordinary 
cases costs from twelve to fifteen francs the 
cubic yard, in this instance rose to thirty or 
forty francs, the increase due to this cause, ex- 
treme hardness of the rock, having added 
2,000,000 francs to the original estimate. ‘The 
two other great tunnels, traversing the mounts 
known as the Assassin and Notre-Dame, are 
mostly lined throughout with masonry. Al- 
though the construction of railways has done 
much to familiarise the public mind with vast 


|completion; possibly the political pertubations|and to make a nest. 


hand. ‘The excavations of rock and earth|seemed to appropriate for his dwelling ; the 
amount to about 4 000,000 cubic yards; mason-|former work seemed to be intended for adam. 
ry 250,000; and 50,000 of facings. ‘'he whole| When he had walled up the space between the 
work was calculated to occupy eight or ten|feet of the chest of drawers, he proceeded to 
years; we have not, however, heard of its carry in sticks, clothes, hay, cotton, wool, &c., 
When he had done this 
ito which France has been subjected may have |to his satisfaction, he would sit up under the 
|caused a delay. drawers, and comb himself with the nails of his 
| The canal is 30 feet wide at the top, 10 at}hind feet. In this operation, that which ap- 
the bottom, and 7 feetdeep; from its source in| peared at first to be a malformation was shown 
the Durance to the Marseiiles basin, the fall is|to be a beautiful adaptation to the necessities of 
125 feet, which it is said will admit of the de-|the animal. The huge webbed hind-feet of 





projects, so that noone would be extraordinarily | livery of eleven tons of water persecond. With|the beaver turn in so as to give the appearance 
astonished to hear of atunnel through Mont|such a supply, Marseilles will be a highly |of deformity ; but if the toes were straight, in- 
Blanc itself, we believe that prior to the under-| favoured city ; land in the vicinity will rise to|stead of being incurved, the animal could not 
taking of the Marseilles Aqueduct none of equal |four times its present value; and, not least in|use them so readily for the purpose of keeping 





magnitude were in existence, 

Bridges are numerous along this canal: one 
over the Touloubre at Valmousse consists o/ a 
single row of arches, each 84 feet high and 26 
feet span, extending over a length of 552 feet: 
it was built in two years. But the grand work 
of this sort is the bridge of Roquefavour, about 
five miles from Aix, across the valley of the 
Are, which is 1300 feet long and 270 feet. high, 
reckoned from the surface of the river to the 
parapet wall. [tis constructed with three rows 
of arches, resembling three bridges one above 


desirable results, the people will be able to re-|its fur in order, and cleaning it from dirt and 
lieve themselves of the charge under which| moisture. 
they at present lie of a fondness for dirt. Binny generally carried small and light arti- 
ee cles between his right fore-leg and his chin, 
walking on the other three legs; and huge 
masses, which he could not grasp readily with 
A Beaver arrived in this country in the|his teeth, he pushed forwards, leaning against 
winter of 1825, very young, being small and|them with his right fore-paw and his chin. He 
woolly, and without the covering of long hair|never carried anything on his tail, which he 
that marks the adult animal. It was the sole|iked to dip in water, but he was not fond of 
survivor of five or six which were shipped at|plunging in the whole of his body. If his tail 
the same time, and it was in a very pitiable|was kept moist he never cared to drink; but if 


LEAVES FROM A NATURALIST’S NOTE-BOOK. 


the other. The piers of the two lower rows are |condition, lean, and with the coat all clogged|it was kept dry it became hot, and the animal 
built entirely of cut stone, with a length of 48|with pitch and tar. Good treatment quickly |appeared distressed, and would drink a great 


feet, and breadth of 20 feet, 


Tbe lowest row| restored it to health ; it grew apace, plumped |deal. 


It is not impossible that the tail may 


contains twelve arches, the next fifteen, and the|out, and the fur became clean and in good con-|have the power of absorbing water, like the 


upper, which carries the aqueduct, forty-nine,|dition. Kindness soon made it familiar. When 
including, with the foundations, a total of 7500| called by its name *“ Binny,” it generally an- 


cubic yards of masonry. 


skin of frogs, though it must be owned that the 
scaly integument which invests that member 





Ar excellent and|swered witha litle, low, plantive cry, and came |has not much of the character which generaily 


exhaustless supply of stone was found within a|to its owner. The hearth-rug was its favorite | belongs to absorbing surfaces. 


convenient distance, which furnished numerous| haunt in a winter evening, and thereon it would 


It has been asserted, and in some degree 
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proved, that the song of birds depends on that named him “ Monsieur Mazurier,’ to which Society’s garden in the Regent’s Park, where 


which they first hear; but their nest-making 
seems to be the result of innate instinct. Binny 
must have been captured too young to have) 
seen any of the building operations of his 
parents or their co-mates, but his instinct im-| 
pelled him to go to work under the most un- 
favorable circumstances ; and he busied himself, 
as earnestly in constructing a dam, in a room| 
up three pair of stairs in London, as if he had| 
been laying his foundation in a stream or lake | 
in Upper Canada. 

Bread, and bread and milk and sugar, form. 
ed the principal part of Binny’s food; but he| 
was very foud of succulent fruits and roots.| 
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name, and also to that of “ Macky,” he would they got him a wife, with whom he lived long 
answer by a satisfactory grunting noise. His and happily. 
bounds were wonderful. From a table he} ‘Ihe two heavers which were in the garden 


| would spriug twenty or thirty feet to the upper when the writer gave the late lamented Mrs 


angle of an open door, and then back again to Benneit permission to print the account of his 
the table or his master’s shoulder, light as a domesticated beaver, were sent to the society, 
fairy. In his leaps, his tail seemed to act as a from Canada by Lord Dalhousie. They were 
kind of balancing pole, and the elastic cushions partially deprived of sight before their arrival 
at the end of his fingers enabled him to pitch jin this country ; but one of them had the use 


|$0 lightly that his descent was*hardly felt when jof one eye ; and the other, although totally 


he bonnded on you. He would come round blind, dived most perseveringly for clay, and 
the back of his master’s neck and rub his tiny applied it to stop up every cranny in their 


head fondly against his master’s face or ear, common habitation that could admit “ the win- 
and, after a succession of fondlings and little ter’s flaw.” They lived sometime together 


Teoder twigs, especially of the willow, were|gruntings, descend to his master’s instep, as he 
greatly to his taste, and he would handle them |sat cross-legged before the fire, when he would 
very adroitly, drawing them through his fore-|settle himself down thereon, wrap his tai!) 
paws, which he closed on them much as alaround him like a boa,and go to sleep. When| 
basket-maker would do when trying a twig,|in his cage he generally slept on his perch,| 
though less perfectly of course. lrolled up, with his head downwards and his tail | 

An animal so sociable in his habits ought to|coinfortably wrapped over all. If a piece of| 
be affectionate; and very afiectionate the beaver|orange was given to him he would lift the fruit| 
is said to be. Drage mentions two young ones, /|to his mouth and throw back his head, so as| 
which were taken alive and brought toa neigh-|to secure the juice, not a drop of which| 





apparently happy and contented.—Frazer’s 
Magazine. 


a 


THERE’S LIGHT BEHIND THE CLOUD! 


In the lone and weary nights, my child, 
When all around is drear; 

When the moon is hidden by theclouds, 
And grief and pain are near— 


boring factory in Hudson’s Bay, where they | 
throve very fast until one of them was killed 
accidentally. The survivor instantly felt the 
loss, began to moan, and abstained trom food | 
till it died. M. Bullock mentioned to the nar- 
rator a similar instance which fell under his| 
notice in North America. A male and female 
were kept together in a room, where they lived 
happily till the male was deprived of his  part- 
ner by death. For a day or two he appeared 
to be hardly aware of his loss, and brought 
food and laid it before her ; at last, finding that 


she did not stir, he covered her body with twigs|ceive Macky, whom he would awake, and en-| 


and leaves, and was in a pining state when Mr. 
Bullock. lost sight of him. 

With no slight regret the writer adds a third 
example in the death of his pet. The house- 
keeper was very fond of Binny, always con- 
sulting his comforts and appetite, making his 
bed warm, and treating him frequently to Sally 
Luns and plumcake, ull he became the must 
plump and sleek of beavers; and the attach- 
ment was reciprocal. At last, on the writer's 
departure from London for some time, he 
though: that Binny, who had grown exces- 
sively fat, would be the better for exercise and 
change of air, and would be more comfortable 
if sent to pay a visit to the Tower of London 
and expatiate there. 
the lions, kindly undertook to take care of him. 
He was suffered to go at large, and had every 


Mr. Cops, the keeper of }cond. 


O, never think, my gentle boy, 
In that gloomy, trying hour, 
That thou art not protected still 


was lost. He was very fond of sparkling) 
champagne, and after sucha treat, his friskings 
and playful tricks were beyond description 
funny. His game of rumps with Binny was| 
most ludicrous. Often, whilst Monsieur Ma- | 
wd . ie ee | Soon will those dark clouds roll away, 
zurier was seated on his master’s instep, ol 

bell was rung for Binny, who entered as rapidly 
as his shuffling gait would permit him, imme- 
diately came close to his master’s leg, uttered| 
his little cry, and caressed the leg, after his| 
fashion, by rubbing the side of his head and| 
his nose against it. Presently he would per- 


By a kind Almighty Power! 


And the glorious stars appear ; 
And the pensive moon, with her calm, pale light, 
Will shine in beauty clear. 


There is an Eye above, my child, 
That slumbers not, nor sleeps: 
There is a Friend in heaven, love, 


: Who still His vigil keeps. 
deavor to seduce bim to play bv prancing and} 


shuffling before him. Macky, nothing loath, 
would make a spring on Binny’s tail and bound | 
off in an instant. Upon which Binny would | 
shuffle and prance, shake his head, and play | 
wonderful antics. People may talk of the gam-} 
bols of a rhinoceros, but the gambols of tie| 
rodent threw those of the pachyderm into the) 
s ating them hollow in uncouthness and : 
rors “Macky would bound on Binny’s, James Davis, of Waverly, Ross County, O,, 
back, dance a kind of saraband upon him, and ‘cultivates 1800 acres exclusively in Indian Corn, 
then leap before him, upon which Binny would and has this winter a corn crib filled, which is 
charge the danger with the most determined a, miles long, ten feet high, and six feet wide. 
heavy alacrity. Macky was over his head and \We presume this is one of the largest corn fields 
skipping on his great, flat, scaly tail in a se-|'" the world, owned by a single individual. On 
Then Binny would shake his head, | the Great Miami Bottom, adjoining Lawrence- 
wheel round like a ponderous wagon, and by burgh, Ia., about 25 miles below Cincinnati, 


And though in trouble’s darkest hour 
His face He seems to shroud, 

Believe—remember—O, my chili, 
There’s light behind the cloud! 


—<> 
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lthe time he had brought his head where his| there is one field seven miles long, by three miles 





accommodation, but soon began to fall off in 
his appetite. In vain did his kind host try 
every delicacy to tempt his guest. 


With the|at last would slap his tail again and again | half a century. 


tail was, Macky had bounded from the tables broad, extending in fact to Aurora, which has 


land chairs on and off him twenty times. Binny \been regularly planted down to corn for nearly 


Although corn is one of the 


exception of a few raisins the dejected animal|against the floor ull he made all ring, where- | most exhausting crops, no manure is ever used, 


would eat nothing, and fell away visibly. Fear- 
ing the worst, and suspecting that it was pining 
for its home, Mr. Cops. brought it back to the 
housekeeper. The poor beaver immediately 
recognized her, uttered his little cry, and crept 
under her chair. Butthe blow had been struck ; 
he never rallied, but died, as the good old 
housekeeper declared, with tears in her eyes, 
of a broken heart. His skin is preserved in 
museum of the Bristol Phiiosophical Society. 
Poor Binny! He was a most faithful and en- 
terltaining creature, and some highly comic 
scenes occurred between the worthy but slow 


upon Macky would dance round him and cut/and the soil is as fertile as ever. The Wabash 
the most vxtravagant capers, touching Binny’s| Y alley, is also remarkable for the extent of its 
tail with his finger and jumping away as quick |Co™D fields. W e should be glad to see the sta- 
as thought. few of some of ithe corn fields on the Illinois 
They had evidently a good understanding prairies. —Cin. Gaz. 

with each other, aad were on the best terms. —— 

One day they were left at large in a room to-} Tae Ostication or Liperatiry-—One 
gether, where there was a linen press, the|says, [ will give to-morrow, to excuse himself 
doors of which had been left open. Macky/from giving to-day. Alas! do you know whe- 
climbed the doors, ransacked the press, pulled |ther you shall be alive tu-morrow in this place? 
out the sheets, table-cloth, &c., and threw! Another says, I am poor—I have need enough 








them down to the beaver, who, having made a} myself of all my means. Yes, you are poor, 
most luxurious bed, laid himself down thereon;'you are destitute ; but it is of love, of benigni- 


‘ . : { - ° . 
beaver, and a light and airy macauco that wasjand when the room was entered Macky and|ty, of faith, and of mercy. A third says, whom 


kept in the same apartment. 


Binny were found fast asleep, and the former|do I wrong? 


I keep only mine own. I ask 


‘The macauco was a white-fronted lemur,|with his head and shoulders pillowed upon} you, from whom did you receive those riches, 


and was presented to the writer by the late|Binny’s comfortable neck. 


Captain Marryat, R. N. 


agility of this sprightly creature his master 


When Binny died,|and where did you bring them? Did you 


From the excessive|his master determined to have no more sorrow-|come naked from your mother’s womb, and 


jing for pets, and sent Macky to the Zoological shall you not return naked to the dust? 
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Whence did this wealth come !—from chance?| 





, NOTICE.—Friends at a distance can have oon GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
What is this but Atheism? If you confess Joseph Foulks Almanac, for 1850, mailed to BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- 
’ ~~? 


that you received it from God, why did it fall} Ey be emaign County. ie South ‘West of Wen 
to your Jot rather than to another’s? God ig | 20 part of the country ; cost of mailing, 3 ry pate am ihe ernne, and on the road 

: ; the s . E . : ; . ‘ g to Kennet Square. ‘The course of instruction 
not unrighteous in the unequal division of pro-|cents apiece ; price of single copies, 6 cents 5 embraces an English and mathmatical education. The 
perty among men. W hy are you rich, and by the dozen, 50 cents. School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating 
why is this man poor? It is, that you may re-| 


\the different branches of Science. ‘The location of the 
ceive the reward of dispensing your goods School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour- 
» . 


faithfully, and that the poor may receive the manner ; price $2. |hood remarkably salubrious, aud has been much admired 


| 
: : . “ ; : . by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque. scenery. 
recompense of his patience. When, therefore, | Subscribers to the Intelligencer ordering, The summer oie commences ba the 23d of the 4th 


appropriate to Se eee aoe wnichican have them charged in their accounts, by month next, continuing 22 weeks. Terms $70 per 
eiongs to many, and of which you are the : ‘ ne ica AT session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office 
Mowasd, Fou'aes juatly.— Basil. jeddressing to the office of publication, No. 4, gress West Chester: References, Benjomin Price, 
; north Fifth street. |East Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8. E. corner of Ninth 
. . —— . ~ é ; . WIS 5 5 ri i . 
No fact in the history of religious men is W. D. PARRISH & CO. ge hee 6.4m LEWIS LEVIS, Principal 
more certain than this, that their humility be- 


Marriage Certificates mailed in the same 





fore God always increases with their piety and | EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PRUOF SAFES | eae eae <a. aan we 
virtue; and they are most sensible of ‘their @J#* FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and Pe eee cae os i ip ADA YO 
’ : ; lothers; a full assortment of various sizes now in store. GIRLS.—This Institution is handsomely situated in 


need of God’s mercy, whose characters, in the |e above CHEST'S are warranted equal to any other Unionville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles 
estimation of the world, are thought to put in| make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARs, |Southwest of West Chester. The course of instruction 
. . * - 9) . - is al . . _ o. 

the strongest claim to reward.—Buckminster.| having WITHS!OOD THE TEST OF BOTH with-|*™braces all the usual branches of a liberal English 

out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. jeducation, together with the French Language and 

Meekness is a grace which receives little of} AlSO—Io store and for sale : | Drawing. I he school will commence on the first 

ns — o : : ™ pea | SEAL AND LLTIER COPYING PRESSES AND Second-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con- 


the applauses of this world ; a grace which! pooKs ‘Sos tak Ganalate Radke nea: sees 
Jesus alone inculcated, and which no philoso-| TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c, in Stores. | ‘Terms, one bundred dollars per session, one half 
pher of ancient times, seemsto have understood} DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans. payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the 
or recommended.—/bid. PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, &c. | close. , } 
sdeiapiincane PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc |, For further ne enquiry ae > of 
A Stated Meeting of the «¢ Association of Friends|"°?> suitable“for warm or cold water. Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, an os. J. Huse 


REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BU ;.| bands, Philadelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. 


. -o° i o. >” > | : 
for promoting the abolition of slavery, &c.,” will bel PER, MILK, dco. in.disieg vovm, hall, av caller. CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


held on Fourth day evening next, the Jd proximo, at} 





WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad REBECCA W. MOORE, | ¢ Teachers 

7} o’clock. J. M. Ets, | WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or| ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, : : 
L. Gittincuam, |. ther causes. OLIVER EVANS, | SS 
mb20-t!. GES. Secomd*: door below Chesnutst. | FOYRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE, kept by Charles 





|B Adams, No. 79 Arch street, between Second and 


Philada., 3d mo., 1850. Clerks. 
ae ne ee 
yun VALE BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys| OURNAL OF MARGARET WOODS.—Extracts| Third, north side, Philadelphia, where can be found at 





and Girls. Situated in Oswego Village, Union| ® from the journal of the late Margaret Woods, | any time, a large and extensive varicty of Fancy, Staple 
Vale, Datchess County, N. Y., about 12 miles east me Sa a oe : to 1821. Third edition. Just pub- | and rarnabing my. words. ee adapted to the 
Poughkeepsie. Rufus Potte : -~habe W. .| #sHed and tor sale by | wants of Friends, and at the lowest prices. 
eS ee HENRY LONGSTRETH. | Philada., 11th mo. 24, 1849. 

The Summer Term of this Institution will commence | : 547 Market EON, Philada. : i ie eee 
on the 6th of Sth month next, and continue twenty-two | H. LL. would particularly invite attention to his TEN | g¥ANSLER'S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
weeks. | DOLLAR LIBRARY , as it contains a very valuable C . Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 

The charges for board, washing, and tuition will be Collection of works which are offered in this way at aliment may be procured Ice Creams, ‘ellies and water 
$46 per term. | very low rate. Any one sending the amount by mail,|jces of all favors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 

No extra charges except for books and stationary, | Vill have the books forwarded immediately. |various dggeriptions, also a superior article of cream 
which for the accommodation of the school, will be kept Sd mo. 20-tf, jcandy and confections in general. 


on hand. | [tG~ Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
- ~ — 3A ‘ , * " TnaE ° 
The location of this institution for healthiness, is| | ENJAMIN H. LIGHTFOOT, HATTER, having | ture of the above artitles. 
equalled by few, and surpassed by none in the country,| improved in health, has resumed his. business in 1 mo. ly. 
A first rate Female Teacher is engaged for the Sum-|Comnection with James Nickerson, of the late firm of is on le teins , 
mer Term, who wil! have the particular charge of the, Nickerson & Bishop, at No. 41 North Second street, \ A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
a ' 


Girls. jwhere an assortment of Hats for Friends and others, the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
For further particulars inquire of either of the Pro-| will be kept, or made to order. _ |China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of 
prietors, personally, or by letter directed to Poughkeep- The patronage of bis friends and former customers is patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
sie, N. Y. respectfully solicited. lea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
ALFRED MOORE, Pr oprietors N. B. Hats for boys kept on hand, or made to order. | g general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
RUFUS POTTER, sn. ee J. 5. NICKERSON, |} will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part uf 

Union Vale, 3rd. mo. 19, 1850. B. H. LIGHTFOOT, |the city. 5th mo. 5th. 


—— ——______—__— ders 3d mo. 20-ly. 
ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL for| 

4A Young Men and Boys. This Instituticn will| 
commence its Summer Session on the 6th of Sth mo.| 
next. The course of instruction will be extensive and} 
thorough. ‘Terms for boarding, washing, &c., for five| 
months (or 20 weeks) $50. For references and further| 


; ; aes I ‘ . Black silks, book muslin and hdkfs, 
particulars, address the Principal, London Grove P. O., White goods, gloves, hosiery, &c. 
Chester County. | 


: THITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assotr 
Silk 7S h t sre | » SCOl SK s. . ~ . 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE. | ssakaieiad Sinema oanen \ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
Ca % ’ |use, constantly on hand and for sale by 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 








a ae AT Oh , " TNBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
pLAIN GOODS.—We invite attention to our stock (|) WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
of New Goods— | BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 


eee ee | CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer 
BEE: ONE COlGT'G alpacas ALU tunites, | 5th mo. 8th, ly No. 35 N. 5th St near Arch 





° oc 2s . 
3rd. mo. 25, 1850. | Blankets, quilts and counterpanes. 


{ERMAN LANGUAGE, LORENTS LERMOND| Sheetings, table linens and table cloths. 4th mo. th. Ie No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch 
G Professor of the German Language, will be glad | ee cee nig tg and fronting linens, a ni a Fe at » te b mae oot 
ak e ore engage + a s $5: arter.| avius . gs, &c. 7 somaci al a ; 
eo ie ee eres JOHNS & PAYNE, DAPER HANGINGS. —The Subscribers a 
ing, 5th street below Chestnut, daily from 1 till 9, | mh 16-tf N. E. corner 4th and Arch sts. | fitted up a Sales Room ee me am a 
*N. B. The subscriber is teacher of his native lan-|__ ee eee ee ere ee | their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large an 
age at Friends’ Central Schvol. ATSTORE.—Kimber & Carpenter, Wholesale and | varied assoriment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
cane 2t | { Retail Hat and Cap Manufacturers, No. 19 North terns of fine Satin Papers. both French and American ; 


i ne : ; ___— | Fourth Street, opposite Commerce, offer for sale Hats also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 

NRIENDS’ MARRIAGS. CERTIFICATES.—We| and Caps, made and trimmed in the best manner on the Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 

have just issued a new lot of Marriage Certifi, most reasonable terms. | Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &e. Also a va- 

eates for marriages according to the order of Fricnds. | EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 

Care has been taken to select the best English parch-| having for more than twenty years paid particular atten-| Wholesale or retail. P s ; 

ment, and they are printed from a finely engraved cop-|tion to the manufacture of Plain Hats, feels confident} (7 Houses neatly papered in the City or Coanty by 

per plate. Price $2.00. | that his experience in this branch of business will enable |/€xperienced workmen, whose work will be warranted, 
W. D. PARRISH & CO. |him to give his customers entire satisfaction. WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
11th mo. No. 4.N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. mh 2 | 3d mo. No 4N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
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